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that they have been selected to support a 
thesis. 

With certain elements in the thesis we 
can scarcely quarrel. The proposition that 
the resources of the nation belong to the 
people of the nation and should be used 
for their benefit is accepted by increasing 
numbers. That we need resource use that 
is at once more productive of human bene- 
fits, more conservational of the resource, 
and more conducive to the well-being of 
all the people, is clear to students of land 
utilization. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that the management of these 
resources should be turned over as com- 
pletely to governmental agencies as the 
authors conclude. 

The book is outstanding in the vivid por- 
trayal of certain of our resource problems, 
and in the concrete way in which those 
problems are presented as part of the fab- 
ric of American life in its historic and 
geographic aspects. Although little is pre- 
sented that is new to the professional stu- 
dent of land use, even such readers will 
have their interest rejuvenated and their 
opinions vigorously challenged. 

J. R. WHITAKER 

George Peabody College 


ANGELL, Ropert Coorey. The Integra- 
tion of American Society. Pp. ix, 228. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941. $2.50. 


The most important proposition Pro- 
fessor Angell advances in this book is that 
American society is undergoing a rapid 
breakdown of neighborhood relationships 
and a correlative multiplication of organi- 
zations. In a series of succinct and lucid 
chapters, the author clearly shows that 
in capitalist enterprise, in the “struggle 
groups,” in governmental units, in “benevo- 
lent groups,” in the family, the church, 
clubs, associations, and co-operatives—in 
all the major aspects of social life—face- 
to-face, relatively intimate, give-and-take 
relationships are giving way to organized 
structures, to indirection, to self-centered 
activity and conflict. 

The second proposition is that the break- 
down just described constitutes or is con- 
tributing to the “disintegration” of Ameri- 
can society. Precisely what the author 
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means by disintegration is not altogether 
clear. He seems to imply a falling apart, 
and he cites the fall of Rome as an example 
of the breakup of a society. This assump- 
tion is questionable. The fall of Rome did 
not constitute the falling apart of Roman 
society, but only the passing of Rome’s 
political organization and power. As Clark 
Wissler has pointed out, all that was of 
permanent worth in Roman culture was 
passed on. Moreover, the author errone- 
ously lumps the Middle Age with the Ro- 
man Empire, as an era of disintegration. 
If the neighborhood and face-to-face rela- 
tionships are the indispensable elements of 
integration, as the author himself contends, 
then the Middle Age was certainly a highly 
integrated age. Furthermore, if the dis- 
integration of Rome led to the integration 
of the Middle Age, the inference would 
seem to be inescapable that the present-day 
“disintegration” of American society will 
itself lead to a new integration. 

The third proposition the author ad- 
vances is that a society is integrated only 
when “the people are intensively devoted 
to common ends and the achievement of 
common values.” But the matter is not 
so simple as that. A people was never 
more “intensively devoted to common ends 
and . . . common values” than, for ex- 
ample, the Romans when they were bent 
on destroying Carthage, that is, during the 
very period when Rome was undergoing 
disintegration. In other words, there are 
all sorts of “common ends” and “common 
values.” If intense devotion to democracy, 
liberty, the sense of nationalism, is inte- 
grating, so is intense devotion to totali- 
tarianism, which the author would probably 
hold, with this reviewer, is far from a so- 
cietal desideratum. Moreover, the author 
fails to note that it is precisely in periods 
of such intense devotion to “common ends” 
and “common values” that the state, the 
church, education, and industry impose 
their propagandas and multiply organiza- 
tions, which in turn destroy neighborliness 
and thus, according to the author’s funda- 
mental proposition, produce disintegration. 

The present loss of integration in Ameri- 
can society, as in all Western societies, is 
due to far deeper causes; it is due to the 
schismatic influences of science, and to the 
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mechanization of most aspects of life, 
which robs the neighborhood of many of 
its functions. The only way the neighbor- 
hood could re-establish itself would be for 
the people to return to a simple way of 
life; but to expect that is to look for the 
impossible in the face of science and the 
machine. Perhaps centuries hence, when 
mankind has learned to control these funda- 
mental forces, integration can be recovered. 
In its definitions of basic terms and in 
its classifications of groups, the book is 
open to question; but as a whole, it is an 
excellent presentation of an important 
phase of American life which is almost 
wholly overlooked. 
CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Rosen, S. McKee and Laura. Technology 
and Society. Pp. xiv, 474. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. $4.00. 


A new type of academic course intro- 
ductory to the social sciences is sorely 
needed. The volume under consideration 
has been designed to meet this need, and 
must, therefore, be appraised in the light 
of this purpose. The presupposition of the 
authors, namely, that modern societies may 
be profitably studied by assuming that sci- 
ence and technology constitute the chief 
factors in social change, seems to me to 
be entirely sound. The student will not be 
misled by this premise provided he does 
not interpret the term “chief” to mean 
“sole” in the above sentence. The peda- 
gogical proposal which the authors set forth 
may be stated thus: (a) The student must 
first understand the technological base of 
modern society, and (b) on the basis of 
this understanding he must next strive to 
comprehend the known consequences of 
technology in the spheres of economic, so- 
cial, and political life, and (c) he should 
thereupon strive to project his conscious- 
ness to foretell what future consequences 
may be anticipated. This is, I believe, an 
excellent form of preparation for living in 
a planned society. 

Having accepted the general thesis of 
this text, the reviewer may now ask: Have 
the authors constructed an instrument ade- 
quate to its purpose? Serious doubts arise 
in my mind at this point. These doubts 
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do not derive from criticism of the content 
of this volume. Everything essential to 
the general presupposition is there: the 
range of material included is adequate, the 
bibliographical references are comprehen- 
sive, and the liberal overtone is in the best 
American tradition. I entertain only one 
criticism of the volume considered as writ- 
ing, namely this: it comprises too many 
self-evident statements and is repetitious. 
The primary fault is, I believe, one which 
adheres to academic writing in general: the 
primary purpose of preparing an effective 
textbook somehow gets mixed with the 
desire to make an additional appeal to the 
so-called general reader, or as the editor 
of this volume suggests, “the intelligent 
layman.” These two aims are not com- 
patible. Publishers, who are concerned 
with sales, continue to allow authors to 
fall into this pit of error, with the result 
that the not too intelligent layman who is 
thus caught is presented with “easy steps 
for little feet,” and the student is left with 
too little to do. In spite of this criticism, 
it is my belief that this text moves in the 
right direction and represents a far better 
approach to the study of the social sciences 
than any other text now in existence. 
Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University 


Locan, Rayrorp W. Diplomatic Relations 
of the United States with Haiti, 1776- 
1891. Pp. xvi, 516. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
$5.00. 


Though this is the third book dealing 
with Haitian-American relations which has 
appeared in the last three years, it is never- 
theless a substantial contribution to the his- 
tory of American foreign policy. In gen- 
eral, Mr. Logan covers the period about 
which he writes in more detail than either 
Professor Tansill or Professor Montague, 
and he had access to important material 
such as the archives of the Haitian Govern- 
ment and the Haitian Legation at Washing- 
ton, which neither of the other authors 
used. The book is primarily a history of 
diplomatic relations, and devotes relatively 
little attention to conditions or events in 
Haiti. On the other hand, it brings out 
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